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As this is the month of the Annual 
Conference at Cincinnati, a brief ac- 
count of the organization and develop- 
ment of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association will be of interest to 
our readers. After the Vocation Bu- 
reau of Boston had been established 
for two years, in March, 1910, the sug- 
gestion was made by Dr. David Sned- 
den, then Commissioner of Education 
for Massachusetts, that “An annual 
conference to tie up the various inter- 
ests undertaking vocational guidance 
might be wise.”” The records of the Bu- 
reau, now in possession of the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance of Harvard 
University, tell a most interesting story 
of the promotion of the movement and 
of the calling of the Conference. Dr. 
Snedden, the late Mr. Frank V. Thomp- 
son, then Head Master of the Boston 
High School of Commerce, and Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield, Director of the Vo- 
cation Bureau, served as a committee to 
coéperate with the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce in arranging for the Confer- 
ence, which was held on November 15 
and 16, 1910, at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building and at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Vocation Bureau. Professor 
Paul H. Hanus of Harvard University, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Bureau from the beginning, in 
an article, “ Vocational Guidance and 
Education,”’ published in The School 
Review of January, 1911, wrote as fol- 
lows of the Conference: “Forty-five 
cities sent delegates, including cities as 
widely separated as New York, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Grand 
Rapids. It is apparent that the prob- 
lems of systematic vocational guidance 
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are attracting the attention their im. 
portance deserves.”’ 

An Honorary Conference Committee 
was appointed, consisting of the Hon. 
John L. Bates, Mrs. Richard C. Cabot 
Mrs. T. J. Bowlker, Dean George H. 
Hodges, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Professor 
Graham Taylor, Bishop F. W. Hamil- 
ton, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Dr. Edward 
T. Devine, Mr. Homer Folks, Miss 
Jane Addams, and other well known 
educators and professional people. 
Some of the speakers on the program 
of the Conference were Dr. David 
Snedden, Mr. Frederick P. Fish, 
Chairman of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, Mr. Robert A. Woods 
Director of the South End House 
Boston, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, Mis: 
Florence M. Marshall, Director of the 
Girls’ Trade Education League of Bos. 
ton, President Richard C. Maclaurin 
of the Massachusetts Institute oi 
Technology, Mr. Stratton D. Brooks, 
Superintendent of the Boston Public 
Schools, Professor Paul H. Hanus, 
President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard University, Dr. Felix Adler 
of New York, Dr. Charles R. Richards, 
Director of Cooper Union, Mr. Eli W. 
Weaver, of the High School for Boys oi 
Brooklyn, and Professor Frank M. 
Leavitt of the University of Chicago. 

This was the first national conference 
ever called, and the first large meeting 
on vocational guidance passing beyond 
the confines of a single city or com- 
munity. It attracted the interest oi 
educators everywhere and led to the 
organization of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and to its parti- 
cipation in the programs of the annua 
conferences of other educational bodies 
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EVERY TEACHER A COUNSELOR 


Harriet E. Towne 


Director, Child Welfare Bureau, Board of 
Education, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Viewing in a retrospective way the splen- 
| did accomplishments in the guidance field 
and considering the achievements and the 
limitations, we are led to consider the prop- 
osition of every teacher a counselor. At 
present the counseling work is in the hands 
of a few specialists; if it can be extended to 
the teacher group its scope by virtue of this 
reinforcement will be greatly enlarged. It 
is not the idea to replace the counselor, nor 
fto increase the work of the teacher, but 
rather, by extending to the teacher the fun- 
damental principles of counseling, to guide 
her thinking into channels of greatest serv- 
ice to the child. This would mean a chang- 
ing only in emphasis and educational prac- 
tice. The adoption of such a plan then 
would rest upon its desirability, our power 
to interest the executives and the teacher 
group, and the means available for bringing 
5S about such a condition. 

Is it desirable? We can best establish its 
desirability by looking over the field of 
counseling and determining what there is in 
this field not common to other educational 
fields. Perhaps it will clarify a bit if we con- 
sider for a moment the aims of counseling, 
the essential qualities of counselors, and the 
educational objectives in counseling, and then 
determine where these differ from those of 
other lines of teaching. By this means we 
shall be able to see whether or not counsel- 
ing has anything to contribute. 

What are the aims of counseling? What 
are the essential qualities? What are the 
educational objectives? For the sake of 
brevity and clarity, I shall mention only a 
few outstanding ones in each. You may ex- 
tend them in your own thinking at will. The 
outstanding aim of counseling, in my judg- 
ment, is to help the child to find himself, in 
school, vocationally, and as a citizen. Two 
other important aims are: 


1. To establish right attitudes and 
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2. To help the child to become efficient 
to the highest degree possible. 


The essential qualities of a counselor are: 


1. A sympathetic understanding of the 
child. 

2. A child interest rather than an aca- 
demic interest. 

3. Ability to recognize and provide for 
individual differences. 

4. Willingness and readiness to make 
adjustments to fit the needs of the child. 

5. Ability to make home contacts. 

6. The broad social and industrial view- 
point. 

The educational objectives are: 

1. To build character. 

2. To help child to evaluate life values 
and to help him to acquire ability to make 
right choices and adjustments. 

3. To place desire for service above that 
of acquisition. 

4. To cultivate a spirit of loyalty. 

5. To create on part of child a desire to 
contribute to society. 


All of which when summed up means the 
making of a vigorous, high minded, efficient 
citizen. 

May we say, then, the outstanding aim is 
to help the child to find himself; the outstand- 
ing quality of a counselor, a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the child; the outstanding 
educational objective, the making of an effi- 
cient citizen? What, then, stands out dis- 
tinctly in the field of counseling? The prac- 
tice of making the unit the child and not the 
subject or the curriculum. If, then, there is 
any contribution to be made, it is clear it 
must be made in leading away from the 
common practice of subject and curricula 
objectives to child objectives. With coun- 
selors I need not discuss the relative merits 
of these two angles of approach. 

As a national group we pledge ourselves 
to all types of guidance, educational, voca- 
tional, social, moral. As a group we have 
much that will appeal to our school admin- 
istrators, much that will be of service to the 
schools. Our problem is one of salesman- 
ship and of teacher training. Are we pre- 
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pared to undertake to broaden our useful- 
ness by developing in our teacher group 
some of the most vitalizing principles of 
counseling? 

This does not mean at all that we shall 
make a specialist of every teacher, but that 
we shall undertake to develop in teachers 
as a group some of the most desirable and 
fundamental qualities and aims. 

Take our most fundamental tenet, “‘the 
child a unit.”” How can we integrate the 
teacher group to the point where this be- 
comes a practice and not a theory? To 
realize this fully teachers must have the 
social viewpoint, must make the home con- 
tact. These home contacts will soon carry 
them away from the subject, the curriculum 
idea, and center their interest in the child. 
We will all admit that educational practice 
has not kept pace with educational concept. 
Educationally we recognize the value of the 
concept of the child the unit, but what of 
our practices? Since this concept is right, 
it is desirable to establish this principle in 
the thought and practice of every teacher. 
How then shall we go about it? Of course, 
from the administrative angle, we must 
provide occasion for these contacts, and the 
set-up must be one that brings results back 
to the system —not a mere superficial 
practice or we defeat our purpose. Our first 
duty, then, is to provide opportunity for 
the making of these contacts on the part of 
the teacher. We have done this to a limited 
extent in Lincoln, and I will tell you how 
and with what result. Our problem now is 
further to integrate our group. 

For the past five years we have operated 
a continuing census plan in our schools. We 
appoint one teacher in every elementary 
district to take the census in June, and to 
keep in touch during the school year with 
every family moving in or out, and enumer- 
ate all children new to that district. This 
group of twenty-two enumerators has 
proved very helpful to their home districts. 
It is very helpful to have one teacher in 
every building who knows the social back- 
ground of the district, who has visited each 
home and has, because of this contact, 
ready access to the home. To this enumer- 
ator any principal can go for specific infor- 
mation concerning home or parents, and 
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any teacher can ask about any individual fMpot only 
child. We have found these enumerator: ™but as ai 
outstanding in their readiness to help with MMtablish t 
district and city school problems, and in (for the : 
their ability to recognize and solve indi- part of ¢ 
vidual child problems. Because of this Meurer wa 
contact with the home and the parents [Mpoint? N 
the students naturally gravitate to thes [without - 
teachers. teacher ¢ 

This has led us to use them in an advisory #fundamet 
way. In establishing our new junior high hinking? 
we found these people were the ones wh Compa 
would be invaluable in tying up the home fMMditions, o 
and the school, in giving help to students {practice i 
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more time and expense of energy than any[Mport, to p 
three or four teachers could give. What ha:fiease, or 
proved valuable to them will becomeffiwith the 
equally valuable to others, and, to inte-[Mmore con’ 
grate the whole teacher group, our junior{ijnd most 


finds the } 
ow muc 


high adopted the splendid plan of having 
every home-room teacher hold her group 


for six semesters, i. e., from the time theyfMJhuman en 
enter the seventh grade to the time of theirihighest ty 
promotion as ninth graders. Every home[Mpublic sch 
room teacher will be responsible for making{#} Here is 
and maintaining home contacts with every{ijneed for e 
student in her group. This does not overipf home « 
whelm any teacher and gives opportunity{iRystem du 
for a purposeful visit. If this can be mac: #forty-four 


to work in a junior high, it certainly can lefjnd twent 


worked in an elementary district. vere Visite 

Another plan was tried out in one of ourfwere not s 
elementary schools last year. Each teacherfint would 
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many good points and a wholesome effect Mtome to sc! 
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on the group of teachers, but contributed 
rather to giving background to the teacher 
than in helpfulness to the individual boys 


and girls. It provided no follow-up. [tho is cari 
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purposeful activity in that it did not havefpart of the 
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was very wholesome. lohnnie, ai 
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not only as one of a group of thirty or forty, 
but as an individual child. I give it to es- 
tablish the possibility of providing a way 


Hor the making of home contacts on the 


part of every teacher. Can there be any 
surer way of developing the social view- 
point? No counselor can give wise guidance 
without this home background. Can any 
teacher do her best teaching without this 
fundamental principle established in her 
hinking? 

Compare this indifference to home con- 


iditions, on the part of our schools, with the 


practice in industry where the human engi- 


ineer is now employed at great expense to 


tudy each individual working man, to 


Rshape his individual comforts, to help plan 


is budgets and programs for family sup- 


Sport, to protect him against accidents, dis- 


pase, OF annoyance in employment — all 
with the idea of making him happier and 
more contented in his work. The hardest 
und most cold-blooded master in industry 
finds the human engineer his greatest asset. 
ow much more important it is that the 
human engineer should be developing the 
highest type of social product through the 
public schools. 

Here is another angle that reveals our 
heed for extending our teachers’ knowledge 
f home conditions. Two workers in our 
ystem during the month of January visited 
orty-four homes which were not normal 
nd twenty broken homes. These homes 
were visited because the children from them 
were not succeeding in school. How differ- 
int would be the attitude of the teacher 
ward Johnnie if she knew that he had 
ome to school without breakfast, or toward 
{ary if she knew that she had all the work 
0 do because of a sick mother, or toward 
elen whose mother is in the hospital, and 
rho is caring for the home and younger chil- 

en. With this changed attitude on the 
art of the teacher, how much finer would 

e the response and the achievement of 
ohnnie, and Mary, and Helen. 

One worker reports in one month twelve 
ases that were referred to her where, due to 
ge and present grade, these boys and girls 
annot possibly, under best conditions, pass 
eyond the fifth, sixth, or seventh grade by 
he time they become sixteen years of age. 
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Conditions in the home are such that there 
is no hope of retaining them beyond that 
age. What should our school do for those 
twelve students? Hold them to a rigid 
school program, or provide one that adapts 
itself to their individual needs? In how 
many cases do we find such handicapped 
children meeting with lack of sympathy in 
the school? In how many instances does the 
school employ methods of force, which are 
likely to bring out all that is undesirable in 
the child and which are destructive to good 
citizenship? Some teachers even employ 
the “slap-bang’’ method just when there is 
the greatest need of sympathy and tact, be- 
cause they misinterpret the child, not being 
able to raise the curtain that would reveal 
his home life and his inner self. We do not 
mean to give the impression that we advo- 
cate the soft kid-glove method — but a 
firm, determined, sympathetic program of 
help and development. 

Some teachers will find it difficult to 
make the home contacts. For this reason 
and others it will always be necessary to 
have the trained worker to go into the home 
of the problem child. The classroom teach- 
ers do not have the technique or the 
social training needed to handle problem 
cases. Their time and strength would not 
permit the necessary promptness so val- 
uable in these cases, nor the constant fol- 
low up necessary to hold the problem child 
and to develop right habits and attitudes. 
Neither can they establish and hold the 
necessary connections with coéperating 
agencies. We shall, therefore, always need 
our counselors, our social case workers, and 
our visiting teachers. 

Besides this ability to make home con- 
tacts which lead to a sympathetic under- 
standing of the child and tend to center 
interest in the child rather than the subject, 
there is the principle of individual differ- 
ences so fundamental to the field of coun- 
seling. It is desirable that superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, and teachers be 
awake to the results that accrue to a system 
by the attention given to individual differ- 
ences. Let me cite a case where this appre- 
ciation on the part of a principal proved a 
real asset. 

Due to adjustments and redistricting, we 
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found some grades over-crowded. To over- 
come this, students were transferred to a 
building where there was not a crowded 
condition. Because of these transfers the 
personnel of the group became quite cosmo- 
politan. In the group transferred were stu- 
dents from a foreign district, and from a 
down-town central district. These were 
now to be placed with a group from the 
better home district. The principal was not 
daunted; she took the matter in hand, she 
lined up the group, she went about it to dis- 
cover from the census their nationality. 
From the same source she secured the record 
of progress up to the present of each indi- 
vidual student, she secured their mental 
ratings, she asked for information concern- 
ing their social condition and their home 
background. With this all before her, she be- 
gan to build her program round them. She 
adjusted her program to fit the needs of this 
cosmopolitan group. With all these data 
supplemented by personal contact, she and 
her eighth-grade teacher carefully consid- 
ered methods of presentation. Here was a 
genuine case of human engineering. What 
was the result? An active, alert room of 
boys and girls. If you should step into this 
room, you could scarcely recognize the dif- 
ference between this group and any other of 
the classes in this building. 

What happens usually under such cir- 
cumstances? The same program is used, 
the sare methods of presentation as that 
used for a select group. The children from 
the foreign district feel much out of place 
and very conscious of their differences and 
of their inability to keep up. We find too a 
tendency to set the children apart either by 
placing the foreign group on one side of the 
room and the home group on the other, or 
by dividing classes into foreign and home 
groups. We find teachers apologizing for 
these foreign groups but ignoring their re- 
sponsibility to them. A number retarded 
and discouraged, led to discredit their abil- 
ity to do the work, are anxious to quit 
school and go to work. These children are 
literally robbed of their heritage. They 
have certain valuable life qualities which 
must be capitalized and which have as great 
a marketable value as those of other groups 
if properly developed. It is the business of 
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the school to recognize these differences and 
to provide for the development of both 
groups. But by lack of human engineering 
to provide a program suited to the needs of 
both groups, we allow one group to slip: 
namely, the maladjusted group. The sue. 
cess of a school is not measured alone by its 
ability to handle the average child but by 
its ability to handle the individual. 

Let me cite a few instances in the practice 
of teachers which will show the strength oj 
the recognition and the use of this principle 
of individual differences applied in the class. 
room. A teacher assigned this semester to 
the life career work came in to line up the 
work. In our life career classes we use no 
textbooks; we provide a small reference 
library and encourage the child to get his 
information from current magazines and 
from life. This teacher was greatly exer- 
cised lest she might not be able to measure 
the preparation each day. We tried to show 
her that her first concern should be to get 
the interest of the group and once she had 
that, preparation would be made with a wil 
and far beyond the regular preparation 
both in kind and time. We tried to suggest 
to her that she wait and measure achieve- 
ment a bit later, that at present her prob- 
lem was one of interesting her boys and 
girls. A young man, a manual training 
teacher, who is taking over a group of 8A 
boys this semester, for the work in the 
“choice of a vocation,” was waiting to talk 
about his plans and presentation. As he 
came to the desk, he said, ‘‘I was certainly 
interested in what was said about prepars- 
tion. That was a fine point, but she didn't 
get it.” We were painfully aware of that 
and therein lay our problem. She was con- 
cerned lest her classroom recitation might 
not move off just according to Hoyle. At 
no point in the conference with her could we 
discover any concern for the children per «. 
How different the young man! We started 
with the suggestion of a type study of a 
industry and asked what he thought the 
boys would be most interested in. Promptly 
he answered, “I asked the boys in my group 
what they were most interested in for their 
life work and two chose professions and 
gave good reasons. A number chose plum) 
ing and gave the reason of good pay.” He 
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added, “There is a plumber out there that 
chums with these boys and boasts of what 
he can earn. What these boys need is new 
contacts, new background. I think if I 
could interest them in agriculture I might 
lift that bunch a bit.” 
The community is a laboring community 
where the fathers are mostly railroad men, 
Fand where they have had the strike prob- 
Siem dividing their group and making con- 
S siderable feeling. The children have had 
Siew life contacts and few experiences out- 
Side of the home. We have been working 
for two years in this district to soften that 
} spirit of aloofness and distrust which verged 
Sat times upon open rebellion between the 
two adult groups and which was clearly re- 
flected in the school. In order to overcome 
that in the community, we interested our 
'}Chamber of Commerce. The secretary of 
= the Chamber addressed the parents at an 
evening meeting, telling them how and why 
= the Chamber was interested in the Junior 
Civie League. After the meeting, in ming- 
5 ling with the group, the secretary found that 
the men had a feeling that the Chamber had 
§ never done anything for them as a commu- 


nity. He asked them what they had ever 
asked for, and they had never asked for 
anything. He then asked, “‘What do you 


feel your community needs?”’ They said, 
“Paving connecting us with the city.” He 
agreed they did and said he would try to 
help them. Before two o’clock the next day 
he called one of the parents and told him 
the paving was through. He said it was one 
of the biggest day’s work he ever did but it 
made that community feel that it was a part 
of the city. 

Within the school we tried to supply the 
experiences the children were most lacking 
in and met with good results. This year 
their Civic League decided what they most 
needed as a school was to protect and to 
beautify their school grounds. Having no 
funds, they called upon the Chamber of 
Commerce to help them and the Chamber, 
through one of their members, furnished the 
gas pipe for fencing, and, through another, 
the bulbs for planting. Both adult and 
junior groups are becoming interested in 
themselves and in others. The aloofness and 
distrust is gradually disappearing. I give 
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this to show why the young man’s sugges- 
tions were significant and to the point, to 
show that he was thinking in terms of the 
needs of his particular group. Unlike the 
first teacher, he was conscious of their indi- 
vidual needs. 

We decided to make agriculture a part of 
the classroom study of this group, although 
that means an adjustment from the city- 
wide course, and will later take these boys 
to the farm of the College of Agriculture. 
But we decided to start with their prime 
interest, railroading. We planned a two- 
hour trip through the Burlington shops 
with the superintendent. All these boys 
will be interested and from this central in- 
terest we can lead to other occupations, 
with special attention to agriculture if that 
appeals, and finally to a consideration of 
each individual interest. I give this illus- 
tration to indicate that with the proper atti- 
tude on the part of the teacher, with the 
proper appreciation of individual differ- 
ences, with the desire to help to build, our 
program can be thus easily individualized 
and the needs of the children and the 
community supplied. We shall lose none 
of our academic values; they too will be 
heightened. 

Another essential quality of a counselor 
is a sympathetic understanding of the child. 
Many children quit school because they are 
misjudged, because teachers center their at- 
tention on the work of the classroom rather 
than upon a sympathetic understanding of 
the child and his problems. A case in point 
is that of a problem boy in a departmental 
school, transferred because he was a dis- 
turbing element in the classroom and on the 
school grounds. An investigation revealed 
that the boy had come in contact with every 
teacher in the department. Every teacher 
had failed to get hold of him, and every one 
had lined up against him. These teachers 
showed no spirit of toleration, no apprecia- 
tion of the child’s difficulties, nor of how 
they were intensifying them by their com- 
bined decision that he was a subject for 
suspension. But, rather than suspend him, 
the school chose to ask for a work permit 
and thus transfer their social obligation to 
the community. What would become of a 
boy going out into the world with the sordid, 
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defiant attitude that he had developed? 
What would he contribute to his commu- 
nity? What might he not do to injure him- 
self and his community? The boy was not 
given a work permit but was transferred to 
a school where the spirit of the school was 
sympathetic, where there were many coun- 
selor teachers and a principal who had pre- 
viously been a counselor. Here the whole 
atmosphere was one of helpfulness and the 
central idea, the child the unit. What hap- 
pened? The boy soon caught the spirit, 
became a part of the group, and while he 
will soon reach the compulsory school age, 
he is planning to continue. Although the 
school recognizes that he is far from social- 
ized, they have made great strides through 
deliberate efforts to understand the boy. 
His attitude and his achievement have been 
greatly improved, and the school by its 
sympathetic understanding and treatment 
of him will have still further chance to 
socialize him. 

Another instance where lack of sympa- 
thetic understanding proved detrimental to 
the child is the following: In this case the 
teacher was inclined to question the honest 
reaction of a problem boy because of a 
spirit of distrust due to his previous record. 
The boy had been in trouble out of school 
and had given some trouble previously in 
school. The home was not doing anything 
to solve the child’s problem, and we were 
trying to help the lad. One of our workers 
had taken him with her to her sister’s home 
on a farm for a visit during the summer for 
the purpose of studying him and helping 
him if possible. She had found him honest 
to the nth degree in his instincts, in spite of 
the fact that he had been the leader of a 
gang of about 15 small boys who had accu- 
mulated quite a supply of various and sun- 
dry goods that appealed to the boys for the 
construction of aeroplanes and radios. The 
school was inclined to measure the boy con- 
stantly by his past record, and it was this 
problem we were struggling with and trying 
to overcome. Here again we found all the 
teachers lined up against him. One re- 
ported, “Why, he is so insolent. Did you 
hear how, the other day, when the superin- 
tendent asked in typewriting class how 
many liked typewriting, all raised their 


hands but Joe, and when he asked him if he 
did not like it, he answered blankly ‘No’?” 
When we investigated, we found he had re. 
sponded in just this way. The superinten- 
dent, however, had not misunderstood him 
and had taken special pains to note that not 
all should like typewriting lest we should 
expect to have one whole class inclined to 
become stenographers. 

We must acknowledge that we have in 
every system teachers who, because of 
training, are primarily concerned with sub- 
ject matter, method, and discipline. They 
do not secure the confidence or the frank, 
natural expression of their students, and 
when a child does express an honest convie- 
tion, they misinterpret his motive and see 


something vicious and unbecoming. In this F7 


classroom atmosphere such students learn 
to set up defenses and to play double réles. 
The sympathetic teacher acting in the rdle 
of the human engineer would have respected 
this child’s honest reaction and capitalized 
it, and would have refused to be a party to 
forcing the child to practice deceit and du- 
plicity. 

Another aim of the counselor is to es- 
tablish right attitudes and habits of citizen- 
ship. We can readily see that our problem 
here rests upon our success in the develop- 
ment of our upper and our lower social 
groups. By control of these we shall de- 
velop all skills needed in the development 
of our middle group. Certain members of 
our upper group are inclined to become a 
law unto themselves, to place their own 
interpretation on the law, and do not so 
readily coéperate. Our lowest group consti- 
tutes another danger zone. Unless properly 
understood, and properly led, they are apt 
to become sordid and vicious, and even 
criminally inclined. We can direct both 
groups into attitudes and practices that de- 
velop good citizens, the upper group by de- 
veloping responsibility in them, by placing 
them where they must uphold and enforce 
the law in their own school community, by 
providing opportunity for them to practice 
citizenship. 

Our Junior Civic and Industrial League 
furnishes most excellent opportunities for 
developing citizenship in the whole group. 
By means of this organization a splendid 
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outlet for school and community activities 
His provided. Our industrial trips, especially 
Nthe one on City Planning, arouse great 
Scivic interest and pride. Through the 
{ League the students are furnished the finest 
opportunities for the real practice of citi- 
© zenship in their schools, where they actually 
= responsibility for care of building 
Nand grounds and for personal conduct of 
the group, even taking over at times diffi- 
‘cult disciplinary problems. As a city-wide 
}group, this organization furnishes oppor- 
tunity for actual participation in clean-up 
icampaigns, in accident prevention pro- 
crams, in garden surveys, and numerous 
} other activities. A splendid opportunity 
‘for developing real citizenship was pro- 
} vided during the last session of our legisla- 
iture when the League considered, previous 
| to the enactment into law, the question as 
to whether or not Nebraska should make 
» Arbor Lodge a state park, and the legisla- 
‘quisition of 


) tive steps necessary to the ¢ 


The “Efficiency Plan” of the Civic 


) League furnishes all kinds of opportunity 
lfor development of right habits and atti- 
Studes, such as health, thrift, maintaining 


scholarship standards, good citizenship as 


S represented by conduct above criticism in 


all school matters, service to school and 
} community, and leadership in home groups. 
We must not only provide opportunity for 
participation but we must see that right 
attitudes form the background for such 
participation. To secure these we must 
have those teachers directing who them- 
selves have the vision. 

In our lower group we must provide 
the same unhampered opportunities for 
the development of right attitudes and 
habits. Clearly these opportunities must 
be provided within their own group and 
not as a part of the larger group where 
these students would lose their identity. 
Our lower attainment group, our “Oppor- 
tunity Group,” has a reputation for citizen- 
ship that might be envied by any of our 
higher groups. One principal has said he is 
always willing to take these opportunity 
students into his school because they are 
good citizens. This condition exists not be- 
cause of their type but in spite of it. It ex- 
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ists because of the splendid understanding 
of the supervisor and of the teachers se- 
lected for this work, because of their recog- 
nition of their special problems. It exists 
because every teacher here has a social 
background, a knowledge of home condi- 
tions, an appreciation of individual differ- 
ences, because every teacher of this group 
has that true sympathy for even these most 
pitifully handicapped creatures, because 
every teacher appreciates that only with 
the most carefully directed efforts on her 
part can these attitudes and habits be 
built up, because every teacher appreciates 
that right attitudes and habits are more 
valuable to this group than subject matter. 
They go about it consciously to secure these 
results. If this can be done by sympathetic 
understanding of this group, it certainly can 
be done in any group. 

Experience has shown that it is desirable 
for every teacher to follow the practice of 
the counselor in making the child the unit; 
that the counselor practice of making home 
contacts is helpful to the teacher; that a 
sympathetic understanding of the child and 
his problems does alter classroom practice; 
that attention to individual differences does 
broaden the scope of the curriculum, does 
make it possible to develop courses which 
fit the needs of all in the group, and does 
bring enriched results to our system; that 
the practice of establishing right attitudes 
and habits of citizenship does build junior 
citizens who develop into strong, manly 
characters. 

Since it is desirable to have this extension 
of aims and objectives, how is it to be done? 
There are two agencies for developing these 
teacher qualities in all teachers. One is the 
teacher-training agencies, the normal schools 
and colleges; the other is that of training 
teachers in service. So far only a few colleges 
and teacher training agencies have under- 
taken the work or provided courses for such 
development. The supply from these 
sources will be limited for some time, there- 
fore it devolves upon the second agency to 
care for those already in service and those 
who later shall come with academic training 
only. The burden then, at least for the 
present, falls upon the supervisor and ad- 
ministrators in the public school system. 
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All of our grade counselors and life career 
teachers have been developed in -service. 
How have they contributed in our system 
and what are their outstanding abilities? 
One, on whom the principal says she de- 
pends for much of the splendid school 
attitude and spirit of loyalty and service, 
has wonderful sympathy and understand- 
ing, great perseverance, and that quality 
of self-sacrifice that the mother has for 
the child. She has great resourcefulness and 
enthusiasm for the work; she has ability to 
foresee pitfalls and to develop the child 
from the point at which she finds him. 
Some of these qualities are native, some 
have been developed. She has become 
efficient in service. 

Another counselor in a foreign district 
has been the most powerful single influence 
in the Americanization of that group. She 
has, by her constant leadership and guid- 
ance, held the students in school much be- 
yond the age limit. For a number of years 
she has made it a practice to provide a 
wholesome contact with a business man, for 
each individual child, one year before he 
becomes sixteen years of age. In a school 
that formerly sent an exceptional child now 
and then to the high school, she, by keeping 
in touch with the homes, by special atten- 
tion to those who were about to drop out, 
by constantly encouraging those who did 
continue, and by pointing out the advan- 
tages of those who had gone on, has raised 
the standard to the point where large num- 
bers now enter and complete high school. 
She visits every home, she has a personal 
interest in every child. 

Another counselor has developed a splen- 
did ability to inspire a high civic spirit. 
Her teaching and influence always radiate 
good citizenship. Her students desire to 
serve and really function in their school and 
community. 

One of our social workers has taken a girl 
whom the probation officers considered the 
most incorrigible girl that they had ever 
had at the Detention Home. Her teachers 
considered her inferior and not worth con- 
sideration. She was selfish, wilful and in- 
considerate, dishonest, and often displayed 
a mulish disposition. But after two and 
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one half years of guidance and training, s}y 
is now a high school junior, was elected ; 
the Student Council by the popular vote 
her class, and heads up many of the com. 
mittees for school activities. She now hope 
herself to finance all expenses for her seni, 
year and intends to go on to the University 
The girls with whom she associated whe; 


this worker took her were considered mon 


promising than this child, but are now thy 
worst cases in our correctional institution: 


They were bright girls who have been «|. 


lowed to misdirect their energy. Efforts ; 
prevent splendid material from going to thy 
human scrap heap are more than wort! 
while. It is better and easier to build righ; 
in the first place, but it is also interesting 


know what can be accomplished by taking : 


human material which has already bee: 


scrapped and making something usefui oF 


it. 

We shall never have enough special 
workers in any system to cover the field 
adequately. If every teacher defines her edu- 
cational objectives in terms of life needs in- 
stead of the acquisition of a definite amount 
of subject matter, she will find opportunity 
daily to guide her pupils in health, in thrift 
in academic work, in citizenship. The sue- 
cess of the work of every counselor and 
visiting teacher now depends and always 
will depend in part upon the degree t 
which she secures the appreciation and co- 
operation of the classroom teacher. The 
results of this guidance work are registered 
in terms of the fine coéperation of all. We 
shall always need our special workers, but 
we shall increase our effectiveness in pro- 
portion as we strengthen our teacher abil- 
ity. Every clear thinker in the field agrees 
that it is desirable to extend beyond the 
counselor group that fundamental tenet, 
the child the unit, with its consequent aims 
and objectives. The technique will neces- 
sarily rest with the specially trained work- 
ers, who need to keep in closest touch with 
school practice and procedure. The human- 
izing and delicate adjustment of the schoo! 
machinery to meet the child’s needs is the 
whole problem. This is the challenge then 
to all school workers — Are we equal to the 
task? 
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| VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


Joun H. Saunt 


Vocational Counselor, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Address at the Vocational Guidance Section Meeting 
of the National Society for Vocational Education, 
Indianapolis, Dec. 12, 1924. 


Counseling is not new. It has always 
been done by the home, the school, and the 
church. There have always been principals 
| and teachers, ministers and older friends, to 
whom the pupils have gone for advice in 
making their choice of courses of study and 
choice of vocations. However, it is only 
within the last few years that there has been 
any attempt to make guidance a part of the 
school program, and to do the work of coun- 
seling systematically. 

The choice of a vocation is undoubtedly 
one of the most important questions a boy 
or girl will be called upon to consider. 
Sometimes emergencies may arise in which 
the individual has no real freedom of choice, 
but such emergencies are rare. The “vic- 
tim of circumstances’”’ is too often the prod- 
uct of a weak will which allows the indi- 
vidual to be defeated by the first difficulty. 
The average person to-day may obtain the 
training necessary to do the thing he is best 
adapted to do and actually wants to do, 
provided he is willing to pay the price in 
time and effort. 

The life work he chooses will be the deep- 
est source of his happiness or sorrow, de- 
pending upon whether it fills the need which 
he really feels, and whether his natural ap- 
titudes and training combine to realize that 
need. In order that he may be truly suc- 
cessful and happy there must be a perfect 
adjustment between the requirements of 
the occupation and the natural ability of 
the worker. 

The right choice of an occupation was 
never more inportant than it is to-day. 
This is the age of specialization, and the 
man who goes farthest on the road to suc- 
cess is the one who is trained to do one 
thing well. But in addition to his training, 
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the successful man must have all the enthu- 
siasm he can get from doing the work that 
nature intended him to do, and that he likes 
best to do. 

The man who does not enjoy doing the 
work he must do daily, and enjoy doing it 
more than anything else in the world, never 
accomplishes the best results of which he is 
sapable; nor is he truly successful in reach- 
ing his highest development and giving his 
best service to others. He is not happy and 
the lives of those dependent upon him are 
made miserable through financial difficul- 
ties and mental and moral discontent. 
There are many inefficient and unhappy 
professional men who might have been suc- 
cessful and contented in business or indus- 
try. It is of first importance, then, both 
from the standpoint of happiness and suc- 
cess, that the individual thoroughly under- 
stand himself, in what direction lie his 
tastes and greatest abilities, his resources 
and limitations. Then he must also know 
the requirements of certain occupations and 
the conditions under which he may expect 
to gain success in that field. 

The business world is too full of misfits; 
and what are we doing as commercial teach- 
ers to help the boys and girls to under- 
stand their natural aptitudes, their inter- 
ests, ambitions, and resources, and to choose 
their life work wisely? It seems to me that 
I can best answer this question by telling 
you of our guidance program at Peabody 
High School, which applies in the most part 
to all of the high schools of Pittsburgh. 

It is my duty as counselor to meet pro- 
spective incoming pupils before they enter 
high school. These meetings are held in the 
elementary schools from which our school 
draws its pupils. Evening meetings are 
held in some districts so that all parents 
may have an opportunity to attend. A re- 
cent survey showed that guidance work 
must begin in the home with the parents, 
many of whom still act upon the assump- 
tion that the only way to discover the capa- 
bilities of a child is the wasteful trial and 
error method. According to Dr. Maxfield, 
failures in the State of Pennsylvania are 
costing approximately nine and a half mil- 
lion dollars a year in teachers’ salaries alone. 

Before advising with the pupils individu- 
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ally regarding their program of studies, the 
following general topics are stressed: 


1. The need of training beyond the ele- 
mentary school. 

2. What the public school has to offer 
beyond the elementary school. 

3. The courses offered in the high schools 
and their objectives. 

4. The requirements for place on the 
honor roll or membership in the Honor 
Society. 

5. The importance of close coéperation 
between the home and the high school. 

6. That the first six weeks is the crucial 
period of the first semester in high school. 

7. The Function of the High School 
Counselor. 


The aim throughout the group meetings 
is to stimulate vocational thinking in the 
pupil, and to give to each pupil a clearer 
idea of the type of mind required in order to 
succeed in each of the different high school 
courses. At this point I should like to em- 
phasize the importance of taking plenty of 
time for the personal interviews, which 
should follow the group conference. These 
personal interviews should disclose the 
pupil’s general tendencies. In most cases it 
is well to point these tendencies out to 
parent and child alike. All pupils, just be- 
fore the completion of the eighth grade, are 
given a general intelligence test, and are 
also given a rating by their teachers on the 
following personal characteristics: Indus- 
try, Initiative, Leadership, Dependable- 
ness, and Punctuality. 

The result of the tests, the educational 
marks, and the teachers’ rating are con- 
sidered in advising pupils as to the course 
they should pursue. However, we are not 
disturbed if some parents, contrary to our 
suggestions, insist that their children take 
certain courses preparatory to some pro- 
fession or position in which they, the par- 
ents, have always longed to shine, but from 
which they were debarred for any one of a 
dozen reasons. In such cases, the child gen- 
erally pays for his parents’ folly by losing a 
semester’s work, or by quitting school to go 
to work. The loss in our freshman year, due 
to unwise program making, is still very 
great, and a cause of much concern to me. 


When the pupils enter our school, I con- 
tinue the work which was begun in the 
grades, by meeting all the 9B pupils in 
regularly scheduled classes during the early 
part of the semester, when each pupil is 
given an “Analysis of Work Interests” 
blank. The purpose of the blank is not to 


gather statistical data, but to help to dis- Ff 


cover special interests and abilities by sug- 
gesting how to observe one’s own likes and 
dislikes. These blanks are to be filled out 
at home by the pupil in conference with at 
least one of his parents. This is done pri- 
marily to secure the parents’ interest in our 
vocational guidance work, rather than for 
the value of the information we secure. 
After the Work Analysis blanks have been 
filled out and returned, I meet each of these 
classes for a second conference. At this 
meeting the need of vocational information 
is emphasized and the pupils are urged to 
analyze themselves — the first step in the 
choice of an occupation. The vocational 
guidance card is then explained to the 
pupils and filled out by them. 

At the beginning of the semester each re- 
port teacher is given the names of all incom- 
ing pupils in his room who have I. Q.’s of 
125 or above, with the request that they see 
that these gifted pupils do work worthy of 
their ability, and to report to the counselor 
all pupils of the gifted group who are not 
doing high grade work. A few weeks after 
the beginning of each semester a letter is 
prepared by the principal of the school and 
sent by the Faculty Vocational Guidance 
Committee to the parents of the freshmen. 
This letter asks for the active codperation 
of the home in helping the child to do good 
work, and to encourage and assist him in 
regular and punctual attendance. It also 
urges parents to visit the school, make the 
acquaintance of the teachers, and obtain 
first hand information about the work and 
conduct of the child. 

A card explaining marks and how to ob- 
tain them is enclosed with the letter. In 
case a member of the gifted group has failed 
to attain the honor roll, a second letter is 
written to his parents requesting them to 
come to the counselor’s office for a confer- 
ence. A personal conference is held with 
each member of the 9 B superior group at 
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; the end of each report period, regardless of 


the pupils’ grades. The group is called to- 
gether from time to time for group confer- 
ences and inspirational talks. I know that 
some of you are wondering what provision 
we make in our program to provide special 
counsel and guidance for those pupils who 
are at the other end of the scale. We do. 


| Much time is given to this group for per- 


sonal counsel and educational adjustments. 
Sometimes I think we give too much time 
and attention to this group in proportion to 


| the time spent on the other groups. 


The work in guidance which we do for 
our 9 B pupils has been given somewhat in 
detail and I shall not attempt to give you 
our program for the other groups. 

However, I do want to tell you briefly 
about our plans to give our pupils occupa- 
tional information. We do not have a 
course in occupations in our high school. So 
it is one of my duties to get outside speakers 
who can bring to the various groups appro- 
priate vocational messages from the profes- 
sional, industrial, and commercial life of our 
city. These speakers come before selected 
groups to discuss the particular vocation in 
which the group is interested. We provide 
outlines for the speakers. Attendance at 
these meetings is voluntary, with one ex- 
ception — all 10 A’s must attend at least 
one conference. Other pupils may attend as 
many conferences as they wish. Last sem- 
ester we held conferences in thirty-two dif- 
ferent vocations, with an attendance rang- 
ing from fifteen girls present at the confer- 
ernce on Social Service, to two hundred at 
the conference on Teaching. 

In the last semester of their senior year 
all of our commercial pupils must take the 
codperative course, which is organized on 
the week-in and the week-out plan. This 
plan has been carried on with very satis- 
factory results. Our greatest difficulty has 
been to place pupils where they will get the 
kind of office practice that will be most ben- 
eficial to them. We believe that this plan 
offers the best means by which the gap be- 
tween the classroom and business may be 
partially bridged, and pupils be given the 
counsel which they need during that critical 
period of adjustment to the new environ- 
ment of business employment. 


I believe that in most comprehensive 
high schools the commercial course is so or- 
ganized that a definite vocational training 
is provided for those pupils who are fortu- 
nate enough to finish the course; but what 
consideration has been given by the persons 
who are responsible for the course to meet 
the needs of the larger group which quits 
school and goes to work? At what place or 
places in the present commercial course may 
a pupil quit school and go to work with the 
best training and equipment possible for the 
school to give him for the work which he 
must do in a junior job, or, in other words, 
if a boy who is taking the commercial course 
must leave school at the end of his first 
semester, or even at the end of his first year, 
what training for business have we given 
him? The younger pupils should not be 
given a training which they cannot use on 
account of their age, and the nature of the 
work which will be entrusted to them by the 
business, but they should be given some 
commercial work each year. 

The problem faced by the pupils desiring 
to enter the field of commercial occupations 
is a much greater one, it seems to me, than 
that which confronts those who decide to go 
to college; or even those who decide to enter 
industry. The period of training for most of 
the professions is very long. Sometimes it 
takes more than a third of a lifetime to get 
the required educational training. The 
problem of guidance for this group while in 
high school, and even the first year in col- 
lege, is primarily one of educational guid- 
ance rather than vocational guidance. They 
have a chance to know the things among 
which the choice is to be made, and a truly 
wise choice depends upon knowledge. 

The training period for industrial work is, 
let us say, about the same length as the 
training period for commercial occupations. 
But the workers in the field of industry are 
organized in such a manner that each 
worker has back of him an organization 
which is interested in his general welfare 
and advancement. His organization sees to 
it that his craft is not overcrowded. Con- 
trast the position of the industrial group 
with that of the commercial group. 

Commercial education puts the individ- 
ual into a junior job from which he must be 
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promoted, while on the other hand, indus- 
trial education prepares the individual for a 
senior job. As it is organized to-day, spe- 
cialization plays too large a part in the con- 
duct of business; there are no promotional 
streams into which a junior employee may 
plunge and be carried to success. He must 
be given sufficient impetus during his period 
of educational training to carry him up 
through the sea of business from his initial 
contact with business as a junior employee 
toward a greater job. Not so in the indus- 
trial world. He who enters industry puts 
himself into a promotional stream which 
carries him to a full fledged job. 

There was a time when a young man 
might learn the fundamental facts neces- 
sary to become a leader in commerce 
through a business apprenticeship, but that 
day is gone, and the young man who enters 
business to-day, ambitious to succeed, can- 
not rely on his employer to devote much 
time to his education. He must seek else- 
where for that help and guidance which in- 
dustry furnishes its apprentices. He turns 
to the public school for the help needed. 

I believe that the schools are making pro- 
gress in their guidance program for com- 
mercial education, and I hope that in the 
near future the young man in business may 
be given the same help as the young man 
has to-day in industry, and that our educa- 
tional program, day and eVening, will afford 
an opportunity for each individual to get 
the best training of which he is capable in 
his vocational progress. 


A SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Emma GUTZEIT 


Vice-Principal, Main Avenue Senior High 
School, San Antonio, Texas 


Main Avenue High School, one of the 
two senior high schools of San Antonio, had 
in the past year an enrollment of 1646 pu- 
pils almost equally distributed between boys 
and girls. There was a teaching staff of 64 
teachers besides a librarian, a matron, two 
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office assistants, a vice-principal, and 4 
principal. The pupils are divided into 
groups ranging from 25 to 30 individuals 
and assigned to advisory rooms, there being 
58 such advisories. The adviser, or teacher 
in charge of the advisory, is, as the name 
implies, the counselor of his small group, 
and is expected to look after the child’s wel- 
fare by keeping in touch with the home con- 
ditions, the child’s plans and ambitions, as 
well as with his progress in school work. 
Some new pupils are added to the advisory 
each term to take the place of those who 
have been eliminated either as “drop-outs” 
or as graduates. This makes the advisory 
a mixed group in that some pupils are older, 
have been in the school a longer period of 
time, and have a greater credit standing, 
while others are younger, have been in the 
school a less time, and have a less credit 
standing. By credit standing is meant that 
the pupils have earned either more or less 
units on work covered. No specified stand- 
ard isfollowed in grouping the young people. 
The assignments are made by the vice- 
principal, who knows little or nothing of the 
children who come in as promotions from 
the junior high schools. She does, however, 
have a personal conference with every pupil 
who comes in from any other school, either 
private within the city, or from any school 
without the city. 

Theoretically the adviser or home-room 
teacher is a counselor, who should be giving 
guidance, either vocational or educational. 
In many cases this works out in practice 
also, though not on a scientific basis. As a 
matter of fact, the advisory has become 
more or less a room where the pupil reports 
present each day, gets his absence excuses, 
his quota of “pink slips,” reports on con- 
duct, and where, finally at the close of the 
term, he submits his choice of subjects for 
the following semester. There are several 
reasons for this condition. From year to 
year there is considerable change in the per- 
sonnel of advisers. The duties of an adviser, 
if carried out along the lines laid out, are 
both heavy and difficult. Indeed, an inex- 
perienced teacher would hardly be ready for 
such duties without a course of instruction 
along the lines of counseling. Even experi- 
enced teachers are sometimes helpless. On 
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the other hand, some advisers discharge 
their duties remarkably well. 

The school represents a cosmopolitan 
population in that it draws from all the 
groups in the city. The children of the mil- 
lionaire capitalist and of the professional 


' man rub elbows with those of the laborer 


and of the artisan. There are the children 
of the Mexican and Italian families, and 
even Filipinos and Japs are represented, 
each by a single individual. The army, too, 
sends its quota — the children of both offi- 


) cers and enlisted men. The boys and girls 
' at Main today will be the leaders of the 


city in industry, politics, and society in ten 
years’ time. The inference to be drawn 
from this situation would be, then, that 


Main should do her utmost to turn out 


pupils equipped to the highest possible de- 
gree to fit well into the community life, and 
to serve the community’s best interests. 
Since we all live to accomplish some de- 
sire or ambition, be it either to make a home 


| or to earn a living, to be a social leader or a 


diplomat, a professional man or an artisan, 
each can accomplish his ambition more effi- 
ciently for having been trained for his spe- 
cial vocation. Sometimes some young peo- 
ple apparently have no desires or ambitions. 
They need to be aroused to the wealth of 
opportunity about them and to the satis- 
faction that comes of doing something well. 
Furthermore, many boys and girls do not 
realize their abilities until these have been 
pointed out to them, and opportunity has 
been given to exercise these capabilities. 
The individual must work to live. He 
should, therefore, have the opportunity to 
become acquainted with the many ways of 
earning a living; he should have an under- 
standing of the nature of occupations, their 
advantages and their limits; he should be 
instructed as to content and conditions of 
occupations and their requirements so that 
he can make an intelligent choice. Each in- 
dividual must hold his place in society or 
perish, for there is no isolation; he has, 
therefore, civic duties to discharge. A school 
which has not given the boy or girl the op- 
portunity of acquiring good habits, or of 
exercising such duties, has not given a dem- 
ocratic education. Civic guidance should, 
therefore, be a part of the program. Finally, 
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for successful living, the individual has 
recreational or cultural needs; that is, he 
desires to spend his leisure satisfactorily. 
There should, then, be cultural guidance. 
This would give us, then, a triplicate pur- 
pose in our guidance program: (1) Voca- 
tional; (2) social or civic; (3) cultural. 

In devising a program for vocational and 
educational guidance for Main Avenue, it is 
necessary to keep in mind that to a certain 
extent guidance is already being carried on 
in each of the three directions mentioned 
above, though not in any thoroughly or- 
ganized or systematized manner. It is 
therefore well to state: (1) Just what is be- 
ing done; (2) to organize this part of the 
work more completely; and (3) to amplify 
or enlarge the program. 


1. What is Being Done 

1. Each pupil is assigned to an adviser 
whose duty it is to guide and advise. Here 
there is room for reorganization. 

2. Careful records of pupils’ achieve- 
ment as recorded by grades are kept for the 
entire time he is a resident of school. On 
these cards also appear the age, punctual- 


ity, and attendance report. 


3. Subject teachers are required to 
notify the adviser when a pupil is failing in 
a subject. This notice is sent on the so- 
called “pink slip” upon which the teacher 
gives her diagnosis of the case; namely, 
lack of preparation, continued absence, in- 
attention, lack of interest, inability to do 
the work, etc. The adviser is expected to 
deal with the situation, and it is necessary 
for him to confer with the principal or vice- 
principal. As a matter of fact, however, the 
pink slip will not serve its purpose in the 
hands of a mediocre or a poor adviser. 

4. Honor students. These are the pupils 
who have made a grade of 90 in each of four 
subjects or a grade of 95 in each of three. 
Their names are published in the school 
paper. Statistics are taken at the close of 
each quarter, a quarter being a term of six 
weeks. 

5. Failures. Duplicate report cards of 
pupils failing in two or more subjects are 
sent to the vice-principal. These young- 
sters form her “salvage group.”’ These 
boys and girls are called in for individual 
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conferences. First of all a working basis is 
established by putting the pupil at his ease. 
Then the “awful” record is produced. The 
causes of failure are multitudinous. Some- 
times it is absence due to illness. Some- 
times thoughtless parents keep pupils out 
to drive the family automobile, or to run 
errands, or to work. In such cases the sym- 
pathetic codperation of the parent is sought. 


’ Sometimes the pupil isn’t interested in the 


subject, sometimes he hasn’t the ability or 
the preparation to master it. In such cases 
he is advised to drop the subject, or if he or 
the parents insist on carrying the course, he 
is allowed to “double”; that is, he repeats 
that subject each day. Sometimes failure is 
due to ill health, bad condition of the eyes, 
malnutrition; in such cases parents are 
called in; if there is no helpfrom that source, 
the public health officers are called upon to 
diagnose the case, and the school goes as far 
as it can to remedy the situation. Parents 
have never, in my experience, refused to 
help after such means have been employed. 
Occasionally the youngster is just “down 
and out.”’ Here sympathy and interest have 
a great power in getting the boy or girl back 
to a normal point of view. Such cases re- 
quire tact and constant vigilance. There is, 
too, the blasé, indifferent youth whose in- 
terests have to be aroused and stimulated. 
Sometimes certain companionships have to 
be broken up. This “salvage” group is the 
vice-principal’s pet working ground. A 
weekly conference is held with each one of 
these “failures” until the teachers’ report is 
acceptable. Then the patient is dismissed; 
but not until he has been cured, which 
means passing in all work carried, and in a 
good humor. 

6. Seniors. This group is the second 
charge of the’ vice-principal. It is her duty 
to check their work, to keep in touch with 
parents as to the scholastic standing of 
these prospective graduates, to advise with 
them concerning the choice of school or col- 
lege for further pursuance of their educa- 
tion. Sometimes it is a matter of devising 
ways and means of making it economically 
possible to attend college. The school has 
several scholarships at its disposal. For 
many seniors it is a question of getting a 
job. The senior class is a well organized 
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group and is eager to “do things.” They 
are given charge of some assemblies, « 
other groups are also, and they are fre. 
quently called upon to put some schoo! 
movement “over.” For instance, in this 


past year the school still owed $1100 on the 


Attwater Collection in the museum. The 
seniors were called upon to sponsor the 
movement for raising the money. They 
also asked for the privilege of placing , 
memorial tablet honoring our late beloved 
principal. The seniors issue the Annual of 
the school and also supply the staff of the 
school weekly. They produce the senior 
class play, managing the publicity, the 
ticket sales, and the production themselves 
under the guidance of their own selected 
sponsors. Final acceptance of plans is with 
the principal of the school. 

The Student Council is a group of boys 
and girls representing student government 
at Main Avenue. Ex-officio members are 
the Major of the Cadet-Corps, the Presi- 
dent of the senior class, and the Editor-in- 
Chief of the school paper. The Council 
manages traffic in the buildings, guard: 
halls and locker rooms to protect property 
there, tries cases where offenses have been 
committed against school, recommends 
punishment, conducts assemblies, works 
for cleanliness of school, conducts Christ- 
mas Cheer work, and helps put over school 
campaigns. This is the great civic organ- 
ization of the school. They have compiled 
and published a student handbook in which 
a school code of honor, school traditions, 
school requirements for graduation, college 
entrance requirements for Texas Univer- 
sity, information concerning buildings and 
school organizations are given. They will 
welcome the freshmen who come in in 
September. 

There are three boys’ debating clubs and 
one for girls; besides the inter-club debates 
in the school, our debaters enter the state 
contest. The Philomatheans, the girls’ de- 
bating club, holds an annual vaudeville 
show in which all clubs in the school partici- 
pate. The acts must be original, and a prize 
is offered for the best stunt. There are two 
dramatic clubs, one of which produces 4 
one-act play weekly; and two other purely 
literary clubs. We have the Girl Reserves, 
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B and the “Hi Y” for the boys. Football, 


baseball, track, tennis, and golf are ath- 


) letic activities. The cadet corps functions 
) as a group activity; the cadets are fre- 
| quently called upon for guard duty. 


It appears from this discussion that Main 


| does some of the things along civic and cul- 
© tural guidance which R. L. Lyman of Chi- 
| cago, E. E. Spanabel of Pittsburgh, and the 


Providence, Rhode Island, schools are do- 


» ing. However, much more can be added. 


2and 3. How can what ts being done 
be better organized? How can the work be 
amplified? 


Inexperienced teachers or those new to 
the system should be called together fre- 


quently by the principal and given definite 
» instructions as to the duties of an adviser. 


They should also be made to feel free to 
come to the principal for advice and assist- 


© ance when confronted by difficulties; in fact, 


such conferences are invited. Superior teach- 
ers might be assigned them as sponsors. 
Bulletins giving information and offering 
suggestions should be issued frequently by 


| the office. The pink slip should be made to 


function. This can be done by private con- 
ferences with the pupil, and by interviews 
with parents. Recommendations for read- 
justments should be made by the adviser to 
the office. The adviser should study the 
needs and the abilities of each one of his 
charges carefully and plan his work accord- 
ingly. The pink slip offers fertile ground 
for studying causes assigned for failure. 
While each adviser has a “permanent 
record” of each pupil giving all grades 
earned during entire residence in the school, 
this record should be supplemented by an- 
other record obtained through testing for 
mental ability and for achievement. This 
can be done by taking a survey of the entire 
school, or of special groups, tabulating the 
results, and adding the information ob- 
tained to the record of each pupil. Single 
groups, too, can be tested for special prob- 
lems. Then when a pupil fails, the record 
card can be consulted; if his record shows a 
lower scale than is considered required for 
that subject, the pupil should be advised to 
take other work. Main Avenue offers a 
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broad scope. Besides the usual academic 
work generally offered by any first class 
high school, there are classes in prevoca- 
tional and vocational studies, shop, auto- 
repairing, salesmanship, business training, 
domestic science and domestic art, home 
management, home nursing, art, etc. 

A definitely planned program of advisory 
activities for the entire term should bring 
fruitful results, not only in acquainting 
pupils with the general nature of occupa- 
tions, the physical and educational require- 
ments for entering them, the possibilities 
and opportunities open in the choice of an 
occupation, the dignity of work and the 
compensations of earning aside from purely 
money earning, but it should also prepare 
these young people to make an intelligent 
choice of a vocation. Above all, it should 
stimulate interest in vocations and a respect 
for all work well done. Not only will the 
child acquire valuable concrete information 
on occupations, but he will also acquire 
healthful habits of thinking and acting. 
Courtesy, clean speech, codperation, loyalty, 
good sportsmanship, accuracy, and punctu- 
ality are qualities all of which can be taught 
incidentally in this manner. 

There is in the English department a 
class which is made up of pupils retarded in 
composition. This means that these young 
people have been able to do successfully the 
literary part of the course, but that they 
have not been able to write themes accept- 
ably. The majority of these pupils are boys. 
They don’t care about writing; commas and 
capitals are a nuisance, and a paragraph is 
a trick invented by a teacher who had noth- 
ing better to do. For this class the following 
general program is suggested: 

1. What jobs or vocations does the class 
know anything about? 

2. What jobs or vocations is the class 
interested in? 

3. Study of occupations the class is in- 
terested in. 

What is the content of the job? What 
does the worker do? Under what condi- 
tions does he work? What are his hours? 
Is the work regular? What preparation 
must the worker have? What natural qual- 
ities? What advantages does this job offer? 
What are its disadvantages? What future 
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does it offer? What are the opportunities of 
taking up this vocation? 

The pupils are to bring information to 
class for discussion, and after the discus- 
sions there may be written reports. Those 
reports, rich in content and excellent in ex- 
pression, might be published in the school 
paper. After those vocations in which the 
class is especially interested have been con- 
sidered, other vocations might be taken up. 
The relative values of the professions, the 
skilled as well as the unskilled trades, should 
be studied. With material that will stimu- 
late the interest, the form of composition 
will be more easily taught. The necessity 
for clearness and coherence in telling what 
they know will appeal to these boys from a 
new point of view. I think even the periods 
and the commas will receive a little atten- 
tion. Surely correct spelling, neatness, and 
accuracy will receive a new importance in 
their estimation. 

Another medium for giving vocational 
and educational guidance is the school 
paper, which is published weekly. Edito- 
rials on the elements of success, causes of 
failure, need of education, intelligent choice 
of occupation, relative opportunities of oc- 
cupations, a “Who’s Who” column de- 
scribing successful alumni of the school, all 
could be used with a stimulating effect. 

Classes in the study of occupations for 
both boys and girls can be organized in con- 
nection with the Domestic Science, the 
Business, and the Industrial Department. 
Occupational clubs can be stimulated. 
Boys and girls of high school age are social 
beings, and like to join something. They 
also like to have the opportunity for self- 
expression. An Advertisers’ Club could 
find many opportunities to function in 
actively advertising games, plays, school 
campaigns, ete. A Travel Club would be 
an interesting supplement to the history 
classes. Travel movies could be shown in 
the auditorium and could interest a large 
part of the school. An “Occupations 
Club” might take the place of occupational 
classes and put intensive study upon voca- 
tions. A Scientific Club would enliven the 
work of the science classes in the school. A 
Home Decorators’ Club would study archi- 
tecture in connection with furnishings used 
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in the house. A Story Telling Club would 
attract many girls who wish to become 
primary or kindergarten teachers. An Art 
Club and a Music Club would contribute to 
the cultural training of the young people. 
Boys and girls of high school age like to be- 
long to clubs; it is, therefore, not hard to 
get the movement started. The club is a 
medium of self-expression, and there should 
be enough organizations so that everybody 
could belong to one or more. However, the 
wish to organize must come from the pupils, 
else the work loses its spontaneity. 

The library should aid the young folk in 
getting the information they will need to 
carry on the activities mentioned above. 
Both magazines and books should be at 
their disposal. In fact one of the activities 
of an occupational class might easily be 
compiling the list to be ordered. Besides 
this list on occupations, the library should 
contain catalogues of the well known uni- 
versities and colleges — certainly of all of 
the institutions in the state. Copies of these 
may be kept in the office, but in the library 
they are more accessible to both teachers 
and pupils. 

While the failures are being looked after, 
the superior group, that is the exceptional 
pupils, is rather neglected. As an impetus 
to keep on and to give the members of this 
group opportunities for using their superior 
powers, they might give student-aid to re- 
tarded boys and girls, and take charge of 
classes in the absence of the teacher. 

Pupils leaving school should be required 
to report to the principal or vice-principal 
before being allowed to check in text books. 
The purpose of this conference should be to 
ascertain cause of withdrawal and to elimi- 
nate it if possible. 

Finally there is the problem of placement. 
Through the agency of the Business De- 
partment, the Industrial Departments, 
Auto School, and the retail selling teacher 
many placements are made at present. 
There are many part-time workers in the 
school, and every opportunity is given 
these youngsters to continue in school 
while working. Permits to leave for music 
and art lessons are also given, provided 
these do not interfere with the regular work. 
While vocational guidance does not ap- 
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Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 
Under One Management — Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
isk Teachers Agency, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 


ational Teachers Agency, Southern Building, Washington; Security Building, Evanston, Ill. 


offices. General teacher placement work. 


(including teachers college) and university work. 


Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam Avenue, New York; 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Several affiliated 


American College Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1264 Amsterdam Avenue, New York. Exclusively for college 


Several affiliated offices 


Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work; and such positions as business 
managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained 


nurses; also, positions for college graduates outside of the teaching field. 


schools and teachers. Operates on a cost basis. 


Offers various forms of service <o 





peal to me as the remedy for all the difficul- 


ties in administering a big school, it does 


sseem to offer wonderful opportunities for 
‘bringing our boys and girls into direct con- 
itact with the problems involved in living 
Sunder any and all circumstances. I believe 


that such a program as the one offered will 
help in reducing elimination, will promote 


‘better scholarship, will reduce disciplinary 


problems, and will create a stronger, firmer 


‘loyalty to ideals of good citizenship. 


/OUTSTANDING DEMANDS FOR GUID- 
ANCE IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Haroutp H. Brx.ier 


Director of Guidance and Research, Atlanta 


Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


In this paper I shall interpret the term 


} guidance in a broad way, and shall discuss 


the outstanding demands for guidance from 
the viewpoint of the several units of school 
organization. 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


First in the school life of the child come 
the kindergarten and primary grades. But, 
you ask, what guidance could possibly be 
needed by these little tots? When the per- 
centage of non-promotions in the first grade 
rises to 30 and 40 per cent, as it does in 
many schools, the guidance problem is ob- 
vious. Think of the discouragement, the 
stigma of failure that at once stamps these 
impressionable children. What can we do 
about it? The child cannot be passed up if 


he has not mastered the course of study. 
Authorities tell us that the one big reason 
for failure in the first grade is low mentality. 
Is that a hopeless obstacle? No. During 
the first weeks of school we must test and 
classify these children according to their 
ability. Perhaps it is not feasible or desir- 
able to give intelligence tests to every first- 
grade child, but certainly the demand is 
there. If we cannot test them, we can ob- 
tain teachers’ ratings, especially if the child 
has been in kindergarten. On the basis of 
such ratings of past and present teachers, 
plus intelligence test results, the first-grade 
children can be classified into three or more 
groups. You may call them fast, average, 
and slow; superior, average, and inferior; 
X, Y, and Z, or whatever you please. The 
point is that scientific guidance demands 
that the course of study and methods of in- 
struction be adapted to their respective 
abilities. I like the term ‘“‘three-track 
course of study,” and the implied analogy 
to three trains proceeding to the same desti- 
nation. The rate of progress may differ, 
but the load to be carried certainly must. 
Another important phase of guidance in 
the primary grades is the development of 
the proper attitude toward the workers of 
the world. In these early years much may 
be done to develop an appreciation of the 
work of the “butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick maker.”’ 


Upper ELEMENTARY GRADES 
As the child progresses through the 
grades and arrives in the fourth, the need, 
as well as the opportunity, for additional 
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guidance is presented. As the time ap- 
proaches when a large percentage of chil- 
dren drop out of school, it is fitting that 
some occupational information be pre- 
sented. Geography, English, Civics, and 
even Arithmetic, offer splendid possibilities 
for correlating the work of the classroom 
with the work of the world. Projects and 
trips to neighborhood industries stimulate 
interest and inform the child. 

In the sixth grade we find the next out- 
standing demand for guidance. The sixth 
is a critical grade. In the normal course of 
events many over-age pupils reach their 
fourteenth birthday and leave school. In 
many systems, furthermore, the junior high 
school makes a logical break at the end of 
the sixth grade. For these reasons there 
should be a definite vocational civics course 
at this time. A text should be provided, and 
not less than sixty minutes per week de- 
voted to this study. I would not recom- 
mend that the teacher urge a definite choice 
of vocation, although the pupil may well be 
thinking along those lines. A self-analysis 
card is, indeed, desirable at this time. Fur- 
thermore, a cumulative record card ought 
to be started not later than the sixth grade. 
Many cities, to be sure, such as Cincinnati, 
begin their cumulative record in the kinder- 
garten. This is not always feasible. How- 
ever, every city would find it well worth the 
time and effort to start in the sixth grade 
a cumulative record that would follow 
through with the student to graduation. 
In Atlanta we call this record the Voca- 
tional Guidance Information Card. On the 
face of the card the pupil supplies certain 


personal data, including his tentative choice 
of vocation, the subjects he likes best in 
school, his work interests, if any, together 
with any honors, etc., he has won in schoo 
or outside. The back of the card carries the 
teachers’ ratings in seven selected qualities 
and other pertinent information, test scores, 
and recommendations. These cards trans 
ferred to the junior high school have proved 
of inestimable value. Not only do they 
assist in classifying the entering pupil, but 
they are indispensable for counseling, bot) 
educational and vocational. 


Junior Higu ScHoo. 


The junior high school has well been 
termed the “boiling point” of guidance. Ii 
there is one time in the child’s life when 
guidance is needed more than another, it i 
in the junior high school period. Wis 
guidance will steer many a child past the 
rocks and whirlpools of the adolescent age 
If the opportunity is lost, the child may be 
irreparably injured. 

What are some of the features of a guid: 
ance program that will meet this demand 
for guidance in the junior high school? We 
may enumerate the following: 


1. Classification of students on the basis 
of ability. 

2. Classification of students on the basis 
of chronological age and social age. 

3. Adaptation of the curriculum to the 
needs and ability of these groups. 

4. Try-out or exploratory courses. 

5. Vocational information classes. 

6. Counseling. 
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Time does not permit a detailed discus- 
ion of these points. Classification is even 
more essential in the junior high school than 
» the elementary schools. Many pupils 
have reached the limit of their ability in 
scademic subjects and should have a cur- 
iculum composed largely of industrial arts 
subjects. Try-out courses should be pro- 
ided in industrial arts, household arts, and 
business practice, in addition to academic 
ubjects. Otherwise, election of courses be- 
omes a farce. The most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of vocational education realize now 
that the blind choice of vocational courses 


Shas done much harm. But we cannot give 


try-out courses for all vocations. Since 
hoice of electives necessitates a tentative 
choice of vocation, we must impart to all 
pupils information about the opportunities 
and demands of the vocational world. Ex- 
perience in many cities has proved that 


such information courses can best be given 


as a distinct course, with a teacher who can 
specialize in that field, and a textbook. 
Counseling is needed on every hand in the 
junior high school. We may suggest the 
following types of pupils who need counsel: 

1. The pupil uncertain about his choice 
of electives. 

2. The prospective drop-out. 

3. The pupil who is failing in one or more 
subjects. 

4. The pupil in need of financial assist- 
ance. 
5. The socially maladjusted pupil. 

Some of this counseling may be done in 
groups, but personal interviews by trained 
counselors are essential in most cases. 


Sentor Hiegu ScHoou 


In the senior high school the big guidance 
problem is to advise the student in the se- 
lection of the proper courses of study. This 
is especially true of a cosmopolitan high 
school. In a city which has specialized high 
schools and trade schools this phase of 
guidance should be provided when the stu- 
dent leaves junior high school. As the time 
approaches when most students leave school 
to go to work, the problem of vocational! 
choice becomes more acute. The choice of 
college or other higher educational courses 
faces the senior, and this choice is often 
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complicated by personal or sentimental 
reasons. 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL 

Every large city is facing the problem of 
educating the young worker. State laws in 
many places compel the attendance at 
school of workers between the ages of 14 
and 16, or even 18. These young people are 
in school only a few hours each week. This 
is our opportunity to give them a vision of 
their vocational possibilities, and to provide 
such guidance and vocational training as 
they need. 

The older man or woman has a right to 
guidance and education, too. Opportunity 
schools, night schools, and Smith-Hughes 
classes of all kinds are the open door to 
larger usefulness and success. The coun- 
selor with this group of people has the satis- 
faction of seeing the immediate results of 
his guidance in the happiness and success 
of a once-discouraged misfit. 


PLACEMENT 

The grim necessity of finding jobs is an 
urgent call for guidance. In large cities 
placement cannot be handled most success- 
fully by the school counselors. The proper 
solution to this problem demands a central 
placement office. This office should have a 
monopoly both of employers seeking help 
and employees seeking jobs. Only thus can 
efficiency be gained. Centralized place- 
ment of juniors, that is, of young persons 
under 21, is in operation in many cities. In 
Atlanta we have gone a step further and 
consolidated all placement agencies. There 
may be some objections to mixing the 
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young with the old job-seekers. They 
mingle in the business world — why not in 
the employment office? The efficiency of 
this consolidation has been demonstrated 
in Atlanta. 

CONCLUSION 


We have seen the demands for guidance 
in the several units of school organization. 
In conclusion, let me point out certain out- 
standing demands for guidance of a general 
sort. First of all, I would make an appeal 
for the personal touch in guidance. The 
actual face-to-face contact with individuals 
needing guidance is far more important 
than lectures, pamphlets, or other imper- 
sonal modes of attack. In line with this 
suggestion, counselors and other workers in 
the field of guidance should aim for more 
service and less research. No one depre- 
ciates the value of research, but at this 
stage in development we need more per- 
sonal contacts, more interviews, and more 
service. 

Finally, the idea of guidance must be 
“sold” to school administrators, to teach- 
ers, and to the public. The guidance 
movement will succeed only in so far as we 
obtain the interest and coéperation of all. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM OF THE Y. M.C. A. 


C. C. Rosrinson 


Employed Boys’ Secretary, International 
Committee, New York 


The field of vocational guidance open to 
the workers in our organization is an ex- 
tremely broad one, all the way from boys 
of twelve to fourteen years in our younger 
boys’ groups to men of thirty-five and forty 
in our Educational Department. 

The first group to be considered should 
be those men and boys who come to the 
Employment Bureaus maintained by our 
Associations in large cities. Here, of course, 
the first thought in the mind of the boy or 
man is an immediate job. In spite of the 
fact that this pressure for placement is ever 
present, many of our Associations are at- 
tempting to do in their Employment offices 
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intelligent vocational guidance, notab} 
Brooklyn Central, Rochester, Clevelang 
and enough more to make thirty-eight j; 
all. These Associations have an agreemen 
to exchange experiences, and about hal 
sent representatives to one of our summe; 
schools for special conference and training 
last summer. This is destined to be an im- 
mediate advance in our vocational work. 

Quite different is the work we are able to 
do in our Educational Departments, where 
the young men are seeking education, giy- 
ing a more leisurely opportunity for voca- 
tional guidance. Here we have boys and 
young men for from one to three years, and 
we can aid them from time to time on man) 
points of educational and vocational guid 
ance. 

Chicago Central has just opened up ; 
well-equipped office for this work, Lo 
Angeles, Montreal, and others are makin 
plans to move out from the area of educa- 
tional guidance to a closer contact with th 
business and industry of the community, 
for the benefit of their students and of other 
young men who apply for help. Some ex 
periments have been made by our school 
in the conduct of life career classes, Profe. 
sor Weaver’s last book, “Building a Ca 
reer,” having been written as a textbook fi 
this purpose. 

Our Student Department working in th 
colleges and universities has another pro! 
lem, for their work must be entirely suppl 
mentary to anything that is being don 
by the student authorities themselves. I 
many colleges and schools where we are 
working, there is no systematized effort of 
any kind in vocational guidance by the 
faculty, and those fields present quite a 
different problem than where our work is 
supplemental, and directed quite largely 
toward interesting promising young men 
in the altruistic professions. The Student 
Y. M. C. A., at the present moment, is de- 
veloping an advance program which in- 
cludes some entirely new plans in the matter 
of vocational guidance for students who 
come under the influence of the Association, 
and for codperation with the college facul- 
ties. 

Between 800 to 1000 new men enter vari- 
ous positions in the Y. M. C. A. itself each 
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year. This means that our Personnel Bu- 
reau, with offices at New York and Chicago, 
does considerable practical vocational guid- 
ance work with young men coming out of 
the colleges, and others leaving commer- 
cial positions for places in our work. Work 
of a similar nature is developing among 
the Associations in 26 different countries 
throughout the world. 

Our Boys’ Division has a specialized form 
of vocational guidance, both for high school 
and employed boys which we have called 
our “Find Yourself” idea. The effort has 
been to adapt the best things which we 


could discover in vocational guidance in the 


schools, colleges, vocation bureaus, and 
elsewhere, to the particular needs, on the 
one hand, of boys still in high school, and on 
the other, boys who are out at work without 
anyone to give them particular guidance. 
Our concern with these boys is, first, to 
give them careful information with refer- 


ence to the field of occupations in general 


and fundamental principles to be observed 
in choosing a life work. Our next step is to 
give these boys a chance to make some 
simple studies of their past and present ex- 
»erience, and for this purpose we have de- 
veloped a specialized form of blank, which 
aas been largely used throughout the United 
States and by some of our Associations in 
foreign lands. Sometimes we have thought 
ye should change the name of this blank 
rom the term “ Analysis Blank”’ to “ Infor- 
mation Sheet,” or something of that sort, as 
some educators have feared the idea of self- 
analysis. However, we have had some of 
the best vocational guidance authorities in 
the United States aid us in our work, and 
though they have made some helpful sug- 
gestions, none has felt that our blank had 
any danger from the standpoint of intro- 
spection. 

One feature of our work has been a care- 
ful study of the statements made by the 
boys on these blanks as a basis of discover- 
ing urge or tendency in any one vocational 
direction. We have been very conscien- 
tious in securing the best people in town to 
help us make these studies. 

We have sometimes been criticized for 
using volunteer counselors; but inasmuch 
as we secure college professors, high school 
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principals, personnel directors of large com- 
panies, and others thoroughly skilled and 
well-informed with reference to business 
and industry in the community, we feel that 
this has been a wise move on our part. 
Certainly we should have been somewhat 
conceited to have thought that we could do 
all the counseling ourselves, with such splen- 
did resources available in the community. 
Some of these men and women give merely 
informative interviews; others prove to be 
excellent counselors for general vocational 
guidance purposes, and we sometimes use 
them for a period of years, having boys go 
to them not only in our campaigns, but also 
from time to time throughout the year. 

We have not attempted to do very much 
in the line of vocational testing, but have 
occasionally had the good services of a psy- 
chologist, a psychiatrist, or teacher skilled 
in giving tests. In this, as in all of our 
work, we are delighted to coéperate with 
the public schools or county and municipal 
agencies when they have workers who have 
good ability to use the approved tests. 

Many of the boys with whom we do this 
work have left school, and have at the 
moment no contact in the educational life 
of the schools themselves; but wherever we 
have groups of boys still in high school, we 
make every effort to codperate fully with 
those interested among the teachers at the 
high school involved. 

Another branch of our work which re- 
quires special treatment is our groups of 
boys in small towns and country commun- 
ities — especially the boys in rural regions, 
we find, need careful handling to keep them 
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from being attracted to the city, when per- 
haps they have much better ability to work 
in town or country. On the other hand, 
of course, we find boys on farms who are 
never going to be happy there, or do good 
work, and we feel it our duty to help those 
boys to secure training and opportunity in 
the city. 

Our latest experiment, which I personally 
have tried extensively throughout this 
country and somewhat in Europe, is con- 
cerned with a study of vocational tendency, 
trying to help boys discover whether they 
have some primary tendency like the artistic 
or mechanical, or whether they may be 
possessed of several urges in the line of 
work, such as humanic, scientific, and exec- 
utive. It is amazing to find the number of 
jobs there are in the world which require 
not a single tendency, but distinctly a mul- 
tiple tendency or combination of urges. 

Some of the best experiences we have 
with this study occur in our so-called Voca- 
tional Forums, something like life career 
classes, except that we not only study the 
requirements of the vocations and aptitudes 
of individuals, but secure the coéperation of 
boys in the group in discussing their various 
present interests, and help them to catalog 
these interests under such tendencies as 
those named above. 

This is purely in the experimental stage 
and our diagrams and classifications are all 
subject to change as we obtain further ex- 
perience. 


THE RELATION OF THE VISITING 
TEACHER TO VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


E.uizaABeTH PUTNAM 


A study of the “Visiting Teacher Move- 
ment” by Dr. Julius John Oppenheimer has 
just been published by the Public Educa- 
tion Association of New York. The origin 
and the present circumstances of the move- 
ment, its philosophy and its aims, are set 
forth, and all the available data are studied 
with a view to determining its usefulness 
in education. The practical questions of 
what qualifications are needed by visiting 
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teachers and what place they should fill jp 
the school administration are discussed. 

How do his data and his conclusions, 
to the trend of the movement, fit with those 
of vocational guidance? 

So far it has been a less ambitious move. 
ment, in that it has not declared for such 
definite reorganization of schools and of 
outside conditions as vocational guidance 
advocates. On the whole, the school system § 
has been accepted, and experiments have 
been directed towards bringing it into closer 
touch with the out-of-school life of children, 
The experiments have started in connection 
with various outside agencies, and are only 
recently being undertaken by the schools 
themselves. 

Within these limitations the value of the 
visiting teacher has been recognized, and 
the service has been very rapidly adopted 
of late. Frequently it has been introduced 
in connection with vocational guidance, as 
in the work of the White-Williams Founda- 
tion in Philadelphia. The two fields over- 
lap; in small places they are covered by the 
same worker. Could the same worker cover 
them even in the largest cities? Is the work 
of the visiting teacher merely one depart- 
ment of vocational counseling? 

Mr. Oppenheimer’s study does not show 
this. He does not even approve, in larg: 
cities, of a single combined department. He 
sets a separate task before the visiting 
teacher, putting her under a general super-f 
visor. 

Her job is, first, to know the school, — 
the demands of the class room, the respon- 
sibilities of the principal, the special classes, 
clinics, playground-work, vocational guid- 
ance bureau, and so forth; second, to know 
the social organization as it touches chil- 
dren through their homes; and, last, to 
know how to guide the life of the uncom- 
fortable child into a better relation with 
both school and out-of-school circum- 
stances. 

Compare this outline with the work of 
the vocational counselor. He or she must 
have the same knowledge of the school, a 
knowledge of industrial opportunities, a 
knowledge of the child’s home and com- 
munity, and, again, experience in dealing 
with children. 
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unselor has to give most concentrated 
attention to employment. 

From this it follows that the standards of 
raining will be fundamentally the same. 
Mr. Oppenheimer gives the following as the 


teacher service: “‘(a) High school gradu- 
ation; (6) completion of two-year training 
course in an approved teacher-training in- 
stitution; (c) one year’s teaching experi- 
ence; and (d) one year’s education and 
training in an approved school of social 
work.” Beyond this he suggests special 
work which would correspond to the special 
studies of the vocational counselor. The 
personal qualifications would be somewhat 

The question of records again brings vo- 
cational guidance and the visiting teacher 
very near together. In actual practice, 


have them under a common department 
head. 


Mr. points out that, 


Oppenheimer 
though the functions of these two guides to 
school children may fit closely, there is a 
difference, and that it is important at the 
beginning to keep the work of the visiting 


teacher clearly defined. It will thereby 
show what its possibilities are, apart from 
other services. 

This would mean, perhaps, a different in- 
troduction of the visiting teacher in each 
city. The vocational guidance movement 
looks forward to a time when its work will 
be done in every part of the school, and by 
every conscious influence, beginning very 
early. In such a situation, a kind of coun- 
selor might develop who would have time 
for individual, friendly study of children in 
their homes, so that there would be nothing 
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left for the school visitor to do. It seems 
that, in some of the newer communities, 
this must be the case already. On the other 
hand, in older and more complicated cities 
where the establishment of departments is 
oiten due to popular enthusiasm rather than 
to well-balanced development, it may be 
expedient to start in a special field, with the 
assurance that a need for codrdination will 
soon be felt. 

The visiting teacher movement looks like 
a new bit of specialization. So it is, but it is 
intended to codrdinate, since it answers this 
need of bringing together for each child the 
many departments which have been estab- 
lished. 

It is no wonder that boards of education 
have responded to the demand for visiting 
teachers in different ways — adapting the 
new service to old habits. Whatever the 
most desirable organization may be, this 
variety is at present a necessity. But this 
makes it all the more important, for the 
good of both ideas, that those engaged in 
vocational guidance and in the work of the 
visiting teachers should understand each 
other, and realize how many objects they 
have in common. 
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lish, Holmes Junior High School. Intro- 
duction by Edwin C. Broome, Superin- 
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tendent of Schools, Philadelphia, 
Macmillan, 1924. Price, $2.00. 
One of the main purposes of this book js tp 
show the need and the place of guidance iy 
a junior high school program, and the 
“how” of a program based upon an experi- 
ence of years in the Holmes Junior High 
School of Philadelphia, the first of eighteen 
high schools projected by that city. Par. 
ticipation of the teachers and pupils in 
home-room guidance service as well as guid- 
ance through subject instruction is marked 
for special emphasis. If any suggestion for 
amplification were to be given, it is that 
specialized counseling service and leader- 
ship are not quite adequately provided for, 

The definition of guidance given — 
“ Briefly defined, it is the conscious attempt 
on the part of instructors to direct the ac- 
tivities of pupils toward definite worthy 
objectives’’ — leaves something to be said 
for the counselor. The interpretation of 
guidance as having all the objectives of 
education is one we can subscribe to with- 
out reservation, and the development of 
“Junior High School Life’ along the lines 
of these objectives is admirably done. 
Guidance terminology is handled consis- 
tently, with educational objectives used as 
adjectives: Physical, social, vocational, § 
civic, avocational, ethical, and curricular 
guidance. The chapters of the book aref 
largely given name from and based on one 
or more of these aspects of guidance. Cur- 
ricular guidance is given as including: (1) 
Guidance leading to wise choice of school 
work and interests. (2) Incorporation of 
guidance thought in courses of study. (3) 
Reénforcement work. 

Much helpfu! and concrete material used ff 
in the Holmes school is given in detail, 
especially with regard to guidance values in 
school government, clubs, and intra-curric- 
ular activities. Chapter IV on reénforce- 
ment is particularly useful in indicating 
both the pupils who need reénforcement 
and devices whereby these pupils are 
brought up to desirable standards. 

“Junior High School Life” is not dupli- 
cated by any other book of which we have 
knowledge, and offers a much needed con- 
tribution in the guidance field. 

— Harold L. Holbrook. 
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in their early twenties are looking for roads 
in the occupational world which will lead 
them from unsatisfactory occupations to 
satisfactory ones. Although these oppor- 
tunities are sometimes near at hand, they 
must be pointed out. His remarks on stud- 
ies liked and disliked and the relation of 
this factor to occupational interest are very 


-hool interesting. His conclusions are based on 
n of # Mr. Hanna, as Personnel Director of the the guidance work of the American School. 
(3) | Joliet Township High School and Junior Mr. Yeager describes the work fostered 
College, describes the problems involved in by the Chamber ot Commerce, Indianapolis. 
used [@ his work. He shows that the motto “Every He points out that the job analysis for pur- 
tail, ]} Teacher a Counselor” can hardly be poses of vocational guidance should be in 
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rric- J that, while every teacher should contribute istics of his work. He discusses the use of 
ree- @ Something to the guidance program, the statistics and the coéperation possible on 
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work. 

Mr. Simons lists in a sentence several 
great new fields of occupational service 
which have come into being since the time 
of Professor Frank Parsons. From this he 
concludes that we may miss many fields yet 
to be developed. He finds that young men 


persistence of interests, showing very 
clearly that the unawakened and unedu- 
cated interests of children are not often 
trustworthy for purposes of guidance. 

The booklet is one of a series of mono- 
graphs published by the Vocational Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle West, and 
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is an important contribution to vocational 
guidance. 


Tue Way Our: A Forecast of Coming 
Changes in American Business and 
Industry. Edward A. Filene. Double- 
day, Page & Company, Garden City, 
New York, 1924. Price, net, $2.50. 


Not to be outdone by his brother, A. Lin- 
coln Filene, whose book “A Merchant’s 
Horizon” was reviewed in the December 
number of’ The Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, Mr. Edward A. Filene has written this 
book which he calls “A Forecast of Coming 
Changes in American Business and Indus- 
try.” It is a splendid survey of current 
problems which he gives: the need for mass 
production and mass distribution if modern 
civilization is to be maintained; the war on 
waste; and the necessity for real coépera- 
tion all the way along the line to achieve 
these ends. He points out that Henry 
Ford’s plan does not suggest the right solu- 
tion, since it does not take account of the 
higher forms of coéperative effort and co- 
operative control. One of the most inter- 
esting chapters is the last, “The Liberal 
Business Man Under Fire,” in which he 
tells about the mistaken attitudes some- 
times maintained by the liberal business 
man, attitudes which reénforce the conser- 
vatism of the conservative. 

The book is excellent reading, and espe- 
cially so for those interested in vocational 


guidance who must ever maintain a point 
of view of progress and change. — J. M. B. 


THe WorKING CHILDREN OF PHILADEI- 
puta: A survey of the work and working 
conditions of 3300 continuation-school 
children. Anna Bassett Griscom, A.M. 
The White-Williams Foundation, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, September, 1924. 
Price, 10 cents. 

ELectrica INDUSTRIES OF PHILADELPHIA: 
A survey of occupations concerned with 
the production, distribution, and sale of 
electric current and of electrical appa- 
ratus. Charles Keller, Jr. The White- 
Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, November, 1924. Price, 
10 cents. 

Tae Dentat Mecuanic. Ruth J. Wood- 
ruff. The White-Williams Foundation, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June, 1923. 
Price, 10 cents. 

THe WATCHMAKING AND Repair TRADE. 
James Briggs Ives. The White-Williams 
Foundation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
September, 1923. Price, 10 cents. 


Of the above four Philadelphia studies the 
booklet on Electrical Industries is the most 
elaborate, a pamphlet of eighty pages. It 
includes not only manufacturing, but dis- 
tribution and sale as well. All of these stud- 
ies are carefully done and are important 
contributions to the growing literature in 
the field of occupational studies. 
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5 Official Bulletin 


" ‘Pebiiestions of the iiciiaidiinal Labor Office 


ne International Labor Organization is an official international body for the standardization 
f labor legislation through coéperation of Governments, Employers, and Workers. It is divided 


into an International Labor Conference, which holds annual sessions, and an International 


abor Office, located in Geneva, Switzerland, which acts as a Secretariat for the Annual Con- 


Herence, and also as a world clearing house of information on industrial and labor economics. 


ts publications contain authoritative current news of labor legislation and all subjects con- 


nected with industrial economics. 


Reports of Special Interest 
Problems and Methods of Vocational Guidance, by Dr. Epovarp CLaparepe, Professor of 


Experimental Psychology at the University of Geneva. 


$.40 


Ability in Typewriting in Relation to Vocational Guidance, by Dora Breneman. .20 
Engineers and Chemists. Status in Industry. 


30 


1925 Subscription List 


International Labor Review . 
1.00 


Industrial and Labor Information 


. $6.00 Legislative Series 


$5.00 


Encyclopedia of Industrial | Hygiene | 8.00 


7.00 And Others. 


LEIFUR MAGNUSSON, Director, Washington Branch, International Labor Office 
Lenox Building, Washington, D. C. 


the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, which is the authorized agency for 
the distribution of publications in the United States. 





EpiTorRiAL STATEMENT 
(Continued from page 154) 
such as the National Educational As- 
sociation and the National Society for 
Vocational Education. 

The year 1911 passed without a 
national conference, but it was marked 
in Boston by the publication, by the 
Vocation Bureau, of The Vocational 
Guidance News-Letter, under the editor- 
ship of the writer. This little publica- 
tion, which had scarcely more than a 
local circulation, was in a very real 
sense the precursor of our present pub- 
lication, The Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine. 

There were, however, two publica- 
tions in the interim, one being the 
Vocational Guidance Bulletin, put out 
by W. Carson Ryan, Jr., when he was 
secretary of the National Association, 
and in the employ of the Bureau of 
Education at Washington, and a Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 


Bulletin, issued under Miss Anne §8. 
Davis, while President of the Associa- 
tion, at Chicago. The latter publica- 
tion, after four issues, was taken over 
by the Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
of Harvard University in December, 
1922, and has become the present 
Magazine. 

The Second Annual Conference of 
the National Association met in New 
York on October 23, 1912, under the 
auspices of the New York Central 
Committee of Vocational Guidance. 
The Chairman of this Committee was 
Miss Henrietta Rodman of the Wad- 
leigh High School, New York, and the 
Secretary was Dr. Benjamin C. Gruen- 
burg of the Brooklyn Commercial 
High School. A very elaborate four- 
day program was carried out with di- 
visions into conferences on Placement, 
Follow Up, the Study of Occupations, 
Methods of Vocational Direction, and 
similar topics. The sessions of the 
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Conference were addressed by some 
forty speakers, many of whom were of 
national prominence, and the proceed- 
ings in full were published in a bulletin 
of over two hundred pages by Dr. 
Gruenburg, at a personal financial sac- 
rifice for which he has never been fully 
repaid. 

The Third National Conference was 
held in Grand Rapids in October, 1913, 
and at this time was organized the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. Following is printed a copy of 
the original circular announcement to 
members by the secretary of the new 
association: 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
Office of the Secretary 
Municipal Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


November 1, 1913. 

The National Vocational Guidance 
Association was formed at the Third 
National Conference held in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, October 20, 21, and 
22, 1913., 

According to the constitution 
adopted at this meeting, the object of 
the organization is “to promote inter- 
course between those who are inter- 
ested in Vocational Guidance; to give 
a stronger and more general impulse 
and more systematic direction to the 
study and practice of Vocational Guid- 
ance; to establish a center or centers 
for the distribution of information con- 
cerning the study and practice of Voca- 
tional Guidance and to codperate with 
the Public Schools and other agencies 
in the furtherance of these objects.” 

The enclosed application for mem- 
bership may be sent to the Secretary 
and in return for your membership you 
will be kept in touch with the move- 
ment through such publications as the 
association may have opportunity to 
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permanent foundation and assisting jy 

its promotion of this general move. 
ment, your membership is solicited. 

Sincerely yours, 

Jesse B. Davis, Secretary Bi 


The Fourth Annual Conference was 
held at Richmond, Virginia, in Decep. 
ber, 1914. With some interruption dur. 
ing the World War period, conventions 
have been held as follows: at Phils. 
delphia in 1917; Saint Louis, 1919: 
Chicago, 1920; Atlantic City, 192): 
Detroit in the same year, thus causing 
1922 to pass without a convention; and 
Chicago in 1923 and 1924. 

A reorganization followed the break 
of 1918, which is best described in the & 
following statement by Dr. John M. 
Brewer, Director of the Harvard Bu- 
reau of Vocational Guidance: 

“When I came to Harvard in Sep- 
tember, 1919, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association had been neces- 
sarily allowed to lapse during the war. 
Mr. Roy W. Kelly was secretary and 
Mr. Frank V. Thompson, president. 
Since I was taking Mr. Kelly’s place 
at Harvard, he asked Mr. Thompson 
to appoint me secretary of the Associa- 
tion. About that time Miss Katherine 
Ball, Dean of Women, University of 
Minnesota, wrote to me and to others, 
strongly urging the reorganization of 
the national workers in vocational 
guidance. Due to Miss Ball’s interest 
and energy a conference was called 
during the winter in New York City, 
about fifty people being present. At 
this conference I was elected temporary 
chairman, and Miss Ball secretary. 
The various committees drew up plans, 
and a meeting was called for Chicago 
in February, 1920. The plan did not 
provide, however, for a reorganization 
of the old Association, but provided a 
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tab lish Mully new constitution with a some- the old organization could be con- 
1pon ale hat different name. tinued and incorporated with the new. 
ting inf “At the Chicago meeting, when the There being no objection to this ruling, 
move! Sew Association was about to be the meeting proceeded on that basis.” 
ed. [ipunched and the constitution adopted, Th 
. e 

ir. Jesse B. Davis arose and stated 

is opinion that the old Association 

hould be continued with the original 


National Association has been 
fortunate in its officers, leaders, and 
membership from the beginning. 
> 22h > . ava 7. >» 
ce wasfapame, National Vocational Guidance ee oe aca 
Jecem. PaAssociation, and with all the good will Bloomfield Pr Hew : Me “4 De ys . 
n dur. [and tradition of the old Association. Mr Frank V Th = cl "Dr H J wi 
ntions (As chairman I then stated that our Wooley. Miss es +: ” ni Dr Ted 
Phil. (mailing list for the meeting in Chicago M =a i _ ee D srite toa 4 
1919: Fahad included all the names on the mem- Dr ined R. ‘ 4 rity 
192]: Mbership list of the old Association, and — "wd en a re 
secretaries have been Professor Jesse B. 
ausing Mhat the call for the meeting had in- i Oe eid Meee D Bhe 
n: and faeluded the statement that a new con- iced H Allen Dr. Rov W Kelly ‘Dr 
Estitution would be adopted. I then J a M_ aoarsitggagee. “Syed bine 
break Justated that if there was no objection, anaes 
in the fathis notice of the meeting would be 
in M. Miconsidered sufficient constitutional no- 
1 Bu- {tice under the old constitution for the The March issue of The Vocational 
Samendment of the constitution, by the Guidance Magazine will be a special 
 Sep- adoption of a new one, and that then Annual Conference Number. 
tional 


Brewer, Miss Margaret 
Brown, Miss Elizabeth Cleveland, and 
Miss Anne 8. Davis. 
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1pson . 7 
rele Vocational Guidance 
erine 
nage: By JOHN M. BREWER AND OTHERS 

hers, A comprehensive, condensed statement of the need for measurement, the 
mn of possibilities, the procedure, and the results to be achieved. Topics covered 
ional are classifying and promoting pupils, choice of curriculum, courses and 
erest schools, discovery of ability, measuring occupational information, tests and 
alled rating to aid in choice of occupation, tests in vocational education, place- 
City ment, hiring, readjustment, and promotion. Annotated bibliographies. 
ow Prepared in the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University by 
rary John M. Brewer, Associate Professor of Education and Director of the 
_. Bureau of Vocational Guidance, and Ten Associates. 

lans, 46 pages, 50c. postpaid 
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A Federation of Branch Organizations 
An Organization Concerned with Educational and Vocational Guidance 


President 

EDWARD RYNEARSON 

Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
First Vice-President 

DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 

Supervisor of Vocational Guidance and 

lacement. Board of Education 

Junior Employment Service 

17th and Pine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Second Vice-President 

WILLIAM M. PROCTOR 

Leland Stanford Junior University 

Palo Alto, Cal. 
Secretary 

ANNE 8. DAVIS 

Director, Vocational Guidance 

460 South State Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Treasurer 

JAMES McKINNEY 

American School of Correspondence 

Chicago, Ill. 


ADVISORY BOARD, THE PRESIDENTS AND SECRETARIES OF 
THE BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Branch Associations 


New York City 
- President. H. M. Jerrerson 
- Secretary. Evrae. T. Girror 
40 Irving Place, New York 
Minneapolis 
President. Donaup G. Paterson 
Secretary. Mrs. Mauva C. Lockwoop 
West High School 
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Secretary. Rota W 
Sou Philadelphia High School 


New England 
President. Miss Susan J. Ginn 
Secretary. FRreperick J. ALLEN 
1 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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President. Herpert F. Cuarxk 


7 Euiza R. Penpry 
nte Junior High School, Hollywood 


Chicago 
Chairman. Ciype A. Brown 


Cincinnati 

President. Joun T. Fatc 

Secretary. Epira CaMpBELi 

Vocational Bureau, School Department 

California 

President. N.D. Coox 

Secretary. Granvitte E. Toomas 

1239 Oxford St., Berkeley 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
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HARRY D. KITSON 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind, 
J. H. BEVERIDGE 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Omaha, Nebraska 


BEATRICE DOERSCHUK 
Bureau of Vocational Information 
2 West 43d Street, New York City 


HELEN DERNBACH 
Director, Vocational Guidance Bureau 
228 S. St. Joseph Street, South Bend, In 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidan 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
FREDERICK J. ALLEN, Ez officio 


Research Associate, Bureau of Vocatiog 
Guidance, Harvard University 
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Kansas City (Kansas) 
Prestdent: I. B. Morcan 
Secretary. - W: P. Harriss 
1336 Waverly Avenue 


-* Weghington (D. C.) 


Secreta J. Tanpy Brown 
Cardoza Vocational School 
Rochester, New York 
President. E. A. RoBEerts 
Secretary. Mrs. Susan Howe. 
Rochester Continuation School 
Western Pennsylvania 
President. Epwarp RYNEARSON 
Secretary. E. E. SPANABEL 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh 
New Orleans 
President. Garrett P. Wyrcxorr 
Secretary. Emma Pritcuarp Coo.er 
Orleans Parish School Board 
North Eastern Ohio 
President. Bat J. GIppINGs 
ey, . V. Rasmussen 
eveland Y. M. C. A. 
Teachers College Chapter, 
Columbia University 
President. Gorvon GRANT 
Secretary-Treasurer. ALBERT GRENELL 
Faculty Adviser. Anruur F. Payne 
Missouri 
Executive Secretary. Max F. Meyer 
503 Stewart Road, Columbia 
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